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For the Methodist Protestant. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


West Middletown, June 25, 1832. 


Dear Brother,—The cause of religion and re- 
ligious liberty is advancing with respectability 
in thisregion. In this (Ohio) and in some of 
the neighbouring circuits the Lord is doing good, 
in his good pleasure unto our Zion. And al- 
though withig the borders of our own circuit 
there be no extraordinary out-pouring of the 
spirit, or special revivals of religion, the gener- 
al state of things calls for the gratitude of the 
church, and are truly encouraging to all who feel 
interested in her welfare. General peace and 
harmony, brotherly love and christian fellowship 
is of a highly respectable character, and is as 
rapid as could be reasonably expected under ex- 
isting circumstances. Those in society in gen- 
eral, give evidence of their love to God, to each 
other, and for religious liberty. The means of 
grace are well attended and the prospect of bet- 
ter times is brightening. May the Lord hasten 
on a far more glorious ministration of the spirit. 

Yours, &c. Joun CLARKE. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
GEORGIA. 


Twigs County, June 23, 1832. 


Dear Brother,—It may be matter of surprise 
that I have never before mace a communication, 
although one of the first in this section, who 
openly espoused the cause of equality in Eccle- 
siastical government, having been a sentimental 
Reformer many years previous to my seeing any 
publication that vindicated its justice, I hailed 
with yoy the first advance of freedom conducted 
through the agency of the press; andimmediately 
set about making preparations to take leave of 
despotism with most advantage to our cause; but 
before I could effect this agreeably to my wishes, 
| was saved all trouble on that score, for by ar- 
bitrary power (which you know is but a common 
place thing with Episcopacy,) I was forced to 
the ordeal of trial upon charges of disloyalty to 
ministerial supremacy. [ was guilty of the 
charges, and shall continue to be. Expulsion 
was of course awarded to my guilt; and was ev- 
idently intended to injure my religious charac- 
ter, which had been unimpeached before, during 
a standiug of more than 20 years asaminister of 
the gospel. Neither did my expulsion have its 
desired effect against the cause of reform, but 
the contrary. 

Although I cannot communicate at present 
the soul-reviving intelligence of great displays 
of the glorious Redeemer among us, we are, 
nevertheless, on the march,and doing something. 
1 at present labour in the station vacated by the 
death of our much lamented brother R. W. W. 
W ynne, ina new and thinly settled country; and 
have just returned from a tour on which | met 
with great opposition from an Episcopal circuit 
preacher, who called in his appointment to at- 
tend mine in order to counteract any effect that 


our principles might have on the congregation. 
Although the opposition was exerted to its ut- 
most extent, I succeeded in organising a socie- 
ty. I received ten members from the Methodist 
E. Church on the last round. Ihave heard of 
but one going back to the old side in all this 


country. Yours, truly, B.Swerarencen. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Boge Homer Circuit, June 14, 1832. 


Dear Brother—We still have persecution with- 
out mercy. As public sentiment gains strength 
in our favour, the rage of our adversaries is pro- 
portionately increased—I hope, and believe,that 
the flood of their ambition is nearly as high as it 
can go. I trust it will soon begin to ebb, and 
better times follow. 

We have lately had some small increase, and 
trust the way is fast opening, when we shall 
have a-plentiful harvest. We have about 40 
members, who are firm, even in this land of 
slavery. And when we remember that one can 
chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to 
flight—we do not, we cannot, feel like surren- 
dering. Our meetings are blessed of the Lord. 
Dear Brother pray for our safety. 

Joun M’Cormick. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
UPPER CANADA. 


Hamilton, June 18, 1832. 


Mr. Editor,—I need not tell you I am pleas- 
ed with the Methodist Protestant. The cause 
it advocates is good; and from my heart I wish 
it success. It would be a disgrace indeed to 
the American people were they to permit such 
a publication to languish; for it advocates the 
cause of truth, of religion, of liberty, and free- 
dom; and as long as it does, men who are men— 
Christians who are Christians—Methodists who 
are Methodists, ought ever to support it. The 
only way to have a good publication,—the only 
way to have and sustain a free press, is by sup- 
porting it well. This should ever be kept in 
mind, and never lost sightof. I only wish, Mr. 
Editor, that all the ministers and members in 
your church were as anxious for the prosperity 
of the ‘‘Methodist Protestent,” and your cause 
in general, as I am anxious for its success. 

Yours, Joun FLANAGAN. 


We should watch daily, continue instant in 
prayer, strengthen our supplications with argu- 
ments from God’s word and promises, and mark 
how our prayers speed. When we shoot an ar- 
row, we to its fall; when we send ship to 
sea,we luok for its return; and when we sow, we 
look tor a harvest. When we have sowed our 
prayers,through Christ,in God’s bosom, shall we 
not wait for a harvest, not look foran answer to 
our cries, not observe how we speed? It is athe- 
ism to pray and not to waitin hope. A sincere 
Christian will pray, wait, strengthen his heart 
with the promises, and never leave praying and 
looking up, till God gives him a gracious answer 


John J. Harrod, 


THE OMNIPOTENCE OF GOD. 


Contemplate the grandeur and extent of. the 
earth which we inhabit. Think of its continents 
and its islands, its oceans and its rivers, its 
mountains and its islands, its oceans and its 
rivers, its mountains and its vallies, its diversi- 
fied productions and its immense population.— 
Ascend in your contemplations to the planetary 
system, of which our earth, vast as it is, forms 
but one of the minor globes; in magnitude less 
than a millionth part of that world of light 
around which it revolves, and from which it is 
distant nearly a hundred millions of miles.— 
Think of the host of stars which twink#e in the 
firmament, and of the thousands, not visible to 
the naked eye, which the telescope has served to 
discover. Imagine these, as it is most reasona- 
ble to imagine them, to be the suns and centres 
of other systems of worlds—worlds not im- 
probably the scenea of conscious existence and 
enjoyment. Were it possible for you to visit 
one of these distant regions of the universe, 
other systems more remote might then come 
within your field of vision,of which no telescope 
fixed on earth can give us information. Were 
all these systems brought distinctly into view, 
even then there would not be exhibited, to your 
admiring and astonished gaze, the full manifes- 
tation of the power of God, but only glorious 
specimens of that power which must be still 
unexhausted, undiminished, and which could at 
pleasure multiply sunsand systems. ‘‘Lo, these 
are parts of his ways, but how little a portion is 
heard of him; the thunder of his power then 
who can understand? ‘Lo whom then will ye 
liken me, or shall I be equal, saith the Hol 
One. Liftup your eyes on high, and behold, 
who hath created these ‘things, that bringeth out 
their host by number; he calleth them all by 
names, by the greatness of his might, for he is 
strong in power; not one faileth. Who hath 
measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
and meted out heaven with the span, and com- 
prehended the dust of the earth in a measure, 
and weighed the mountains in scales and the 
hills in a balance?—Behold the nations are as 
the drop of a bucket,and are counted as the small 
dust of the balance: behold he taketh up the 
isles as a very little thing—All nations before 
him are as nothing; and they are counted to him 
less than nothing and vanity.” Burder, 


The simple and unprejudiced study of the 
Bible is the death of religious extravagance: 
many read it under a particular bias of mind, 
They read books written by others, under the 
same views: their preaching and conversation 
run in the same channel. If they could awak- 
en themselves from this state, and come and 
read the whole Scriptures, from every thing they 
could find there they would start as froma 
dream—amazed at the humble, meek, forbearing, 
holy, heavenly character of the simple religion 
of the Scriptures, to which, in a greater or less 
degree, their eyes have been blinded. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL: | 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
CONTRAST. 


A concise and comparative view of some of the 
leading features of the Government of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and of the Gov- 
ernment of the Methodist Protestant Church; 
shewing that of the former to be an Aristocracy 
of the most despotic kind, and that of the latter, 


purely Republican. 


Governments, like characters, when contrasted, de- 
velop not only their Spirit and Genius, but shew the su- 
perior excellencies of the one above the other. 


Mr. Editor,—The government of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church was organized in Balti- 


more, 1784, by a self-created body of itrespon-, 


sible travelling preachers. (See the minutes of 
said year.) The government of the Methodist 
Protestant Church was organized at the same 
place, in the year 1830, by an equal number of 
ministers and private members, duly elected by 
the church. The general conference .of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is the law, or rule, 
making department of the same; and is com- 
posed of one preacher out of every seven of all 
the annual conferences, who are appointed by 
seniority, or choice, by said conferences exclu- 
sively, so that the private members and local 
preachers have no vote, either personally or by 
their representatives. (See Dis. M.E.C. of 1828, 
page 19.) The general conference of the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church is also the law, or rule, 
making department of said church; but is com- 
posed of an equal number of ministers and lay- 
men, duly elected by the church. (See Disc. M. 
P.C. p. 22.) The bishops, the highest execu- 
tive officers in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
are elected by the general conference indefinite- 
ly as to time, so that if they faithfully discharge 
their duties, they can hold the office for /ife, in- 


_ dependently of the church or conference, ex- 


cept they be guilty of such iminoralities as are 
sufficient to exclude them from the Kingdom of 
Heaven. (Disc.M.E.C. 24.) Some of their pow- 
ers are as follows: Ist, To appoint or assign to 
every travelling preacher in the United States, 
their respective fields of Jabour, as Jong as they 
continue to travel; and that too independently 
of the wishes and inclinations of the church or 
ie ony amongst whom they are to labour.— 

ndly. After thus stationing them, they (the 
bishops) can exchange or remove them, at plea- 
sure, without consulting either the preacher or 
the people amongst whom he belongs, or those 
to whom he is sent. ddly. In the interval of 
conferences, to receive preachers into the church, 
whether they be recommended or not, and to 
suspend from official duties when he thinks pro- 
per. (See Disc. p, 24, 25.) Presidents of an- 
nual conferences are the highest executive offi- 
cers of the Methodist Protestant Church, who 
are elected annually by their respective annual 
conferences, nor are they eligible for more than 
three years in succession; but these have no such 
powers as the bishops, except it be to receive 
such preachers during the recess of conference, 


as are duly recommended; and to exchange any 


by their own consent. (Disc. M. P.C. p. 20.) 
The next highest officer in order in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church is the presiding elder, 
who is appointed by the Bishops; indefinitely as 
to time also, and may hold his office for life. 


‘Some of whose powers are—Ist, To take charge 


of the elders, deacons, travelling and local 
preachers and exhorters, within the bounds of 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


the district; and in the interval of conference, 
the same power of the bishops as to yg 5 
receiving and suspending preachers. (Disc. 
E.C. 27, 28, 29. | 

In the Methodist Protestant Church there 1s no 
such officer. Some of the duties of those 
preachers in the Methodist E. Church who have 
the charge of circuits, are—Ist, To appoint all 
the class leaders, and exchange them, indepen- 
dently of the desires of the classes over whom 
they do, and are to, preside. (Disc. M. E. C. Pp 
38 to 43.) Those who have the oversight of cir- 
cuits, in the Methodist Protestant Church have 
no such power, but the leaders are elected by 
their respective classes. 

In the Methodist Protestant Church there is 
a constitution framed on principles purely re- 
publican, which guarantees unto its ministers, 
members, and local preachers equal rights and 
privileges, and which guards the same inviolate. 
(See Disc. M. P.C. p. 15 to 34, inclusive.) In 
the Methodist E. Church, the private members 
and local preachers have neither legislative, 
executive nor judicial rights secured to them in 
any way, except it be to sit in judgment on an 
offending brother’s trial, merely to say gtilty, or 
not guilty. Nor is there any constitution to 
guard the government from encroachments. 
There is that which some of the preachers call 
a constitution, but what the discipline denomi- 
nates ‘“‘restrictive rules,’’ These are—lIst. ‘‘The 
general conference shall not revoke, alter, or 
change our Articles of Religion.’’ Secondly, 
“They shall not alter any part or rule of our go- 
vernment, so as to do away Episcopacy.” 3dly, 
“They shall not do away the privileges of our 
ministry or preachers of trial by a committee, 
and of an appeal—neither shall they do away 
the privileges of our members, of trial before 
the society, or by a committee, and of an ap- 
peal.” 4thly. ‘“lhey shall not appropriate the 
produce of the Book concern, nor the charter- 
ed fund, to any purpose other than for the bene- 
fit of the travelling, supernumerary, superan- 
nuated, and worn-out preachers, their wives, 
widows and children.” (Dis. M.E.C. p.21.) But 
notice what immediately follows: ‘“Neverthe- 
less, upon the joint recommendation of all the 
annual conferences, then a majority of two-' 
thirds of the general conference succeeding, 
shall suffice to alter any of the above restric- 
tions. (Disc. M.E.C. p. 21 and 22.) 

Q. Who compose the Annual Conferences? 

Ans. The bishops and travelling preachers. 
(Disc. M.E.C. p. 22. | 

Q. Who compose the General Conferences? 

A. The bishops and travelling preachers. — 
(Disc. M.E.C. p. 19.) | 

So we see that both law-making departments 
of the church, are composed of bishops and 
travelling preachers, exclusively, who are elect- 
ed from among and bv themselves; consequent- 
ly, those restrictive rules are but a mere farce, 
which they can alter at their own pleasure, in- 
dependently of the membership; and in fact they 
have complete dominion over the faith and 
practice of the church, at least so far as to say 
what they shall believe and do. 

When a member of the Methodist Protestant 
Church is to be tried for any misdemeanor, he 
may choose two persons, who are half the com- 
mittee, to try his case; the society, of which he 
is a member, chooses the other half; then those 
chosen by himself and by the society, choose a 
fifth person. But in either case, if there be im- 


proper persons chosen, the other party has a 
right to challenge, by assigning satifactory rea. 


sons to the class. (Disc. M.P.C. p. 36 & 37.) 


In the Methodist E. Church there is no such 
equitable rule, but trials are thus conducted:— 
Ifa member of the M. E. Church “shal) be 
clearly convicted of endeavouring to sow dis- 
sension in the societies by inveighing against 
the doctrines or discipline, such persons so of- 
fending shall be first reproved by the senior 
minister or preacher of the circuit, and if he 
persist in such perverse practices, he shall be 
expelled from the church.” Now, I would ask, 
what is the crime intended to be punished by 
this rule? Why, the travelling preachers say it 
is,—‘‘Sowing dissensions in the church,” if so, 
I say Amen. But let us examine the rule, and 
see whether it will bear such a construction.— 
The rule is, “If a member of our church shall 
be clearly convicted of endeavoring to sow dis- 
sensions in any of her societies, by inveighing 
against either our doctrines or discipline, such 
person so Offending shall be first reproved by 
the senior minister or preacher of his circuit, 

nd if he persist in such perverse practices, he 
shall be expelled from the church, (Dise. M. E. 
Church of 1828, p.88.) Now I think that if it 
were the sin of sowing dissension, it ought to 
have been written in language somewhat like 
this: If any member of our church shall be clear- 
ly convicted of sowing or endeavouring to sow 
dissensions in our church, by any means he or 
she thus offending-shall be expelled from the 
church. But they have coupled with ‘‘inveigh- 
jing against the doctrine’”’ the discipline too.— 
So you may see by referring to the rule, that it 
is that; or protesting against the discipline, 
is the sin in reality designed to be punished:— 
Because any member of the church may sow as 
many dissensions in the church as he can, by 
every other possible means, and unless he does 
it by inveighing against doctrine or discipline,this 
rule cannot punish him. I conclude, therefore, 
that this rule was intended to intimidate the 
members and to prevent them from complaining 
against the government of the church as con- 
tained inthe discipline. The construction which 
I have given of the above review, is in strict ac- 
cordance with the conduct of the irresponsible 
administrators of government (i. e. the travelling 
preachers) in several States in the Union,where 
both travelling and Jocal preachers, private mem- 
bers and exhorters have been actually expelled 
for protesting against the despotic features of the 


government. In the M. P. Church there is no 
such Gag-Law. 


If any person may think I have misconstrued 
or misrepresented any thing in the above publi- 
cation, I have it in my power to produce chap- 
ter and verse for what I have said. Whenever 
I attempt an investigation of the government of 
the M. E. Church, I am astonished that the free- 
born sons and daughters of liberty should have 
so long remained quietly submissive in a church, 
which withholds from them some of their dear- 
est rights and privileges; and sometimes ask my- 
self, how long will they thus quietly submit to 
the hand of their oppressors, and thereby cher- 
ish in the church, that monster, Despotism, to 
the degradation of their noble ancestors, who so 
valiantly fought, bled, and died to exterminate 
itfrom our happy country. 


RECAPITULATION, 


By a careful perusal of the above it will be 
seen, Ist. ‘That the government of the M.E. 
Church is an aristocracy, of the most despotic 


| kind, which was organized by a small minority 


of the church—the travelling preachers exclu- 


sively;and that the government of the Metho- 
dist P. Church is strictly republican, organized 
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Oy the church, properly so called. 2d. That 
if the private members and local preachers of 
the M. E. Church have any rights or privileges 
granted them in their government, there is no 
constitution to guard them: But in the Metho- 
dist P. Church equal rights and privileges are 
guaranteed to its members; which are carefully 
uarded by a constitution, strictly revublican.— 
d. That in in the M.E. Church there is a sham 
constitution, called by the discipline ‘‘restric- 
tive rules,” which the travelling preachers can 
alter, change or totally expunge at .their plea- 
sure. But in the M. P. Church theirs is a real 
constitution, somewhat in imitation of that of our 
United States, and States’ constitutions; which 
cannot be altered except by the united voice of 
two-thirds of all the annual conferences compos- 
ed of an equal number of preachers,and lay del. 
egates duly elected by the church. 4th. That 
the members of the M. E. Cnurch are debarred 
the privilege of protesting against what they 
may think errors in the government—but not so 
in the M. P. C. 5th. That any offending mem- 
ber has the right of challenge in the Methodist 
P. Church, but in the M. E. Church they have 
not, but must quietly submit to such a jury, as 
the travelling preacher may think preper to 
drill and pack tor the accomplishment of his pur- 
ses, by which many of the most respectable, 
intelligent and useful ministers and members 
have been unjustly expelled from the church in 
Baltimore, North Carolina, Tennessee,and else- 
where. In conclusion, permit me to recommend 
to the civil community, a careful and impartial 
usal of this paper: and to religious commu- 
nities, and ask whether it be not a duty they 
imperiously owe both to themselves and poster- 
ity to make a firm stand against the evident en- 
croachment of clerical despotism on their rights 
and privileges. Had this been attended to in 
due time by people of Italy, and other Roman 
Catholic countries, the court of inquisition would 
never been established. 

Query. Will not the same causes under sim- 
ilar circumstances invariably lead to the same 
censequences? Jesse H. Coss. 
North Carolina, Granville County. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
AMERICAN METHODIST CHRONOLOGY. 
(NU. VII.) 


These minutes demand the closest examina- 
tion. The answer to the first question contains 
a list of twenty four preachers. But we must 
ascertain how many of them were members of 
the conference, before we give them weight, 
as to numbers, when we come to notice 
their act, which expelled the conference of 
twenty three. Five were admitted on trial, and 
five into connection at that conference; leaving 
fourteen only that were in full connection when 
the conference wasconvened. Now, as the de- 
cision of the first question was the act by which 
the conference was organized, and as the ad- 
mitting these ten, five on trial and five into con- 
nection, could not have been done until after 
the conference was organized,those names must 
have been placed in the answer to that question 
before it was known that they would be admit- 
ted; and this perhaps was done merely to swell 
the list. It could not have been known that 
the five candidates for admission into connec- 
tion would certainly be admitted, therefore their 
names could not have been taken on anticipa- 
tion. The five candidates for admission on trial 


could not be counted at all in the list of mem- 
bers to transact the business of the Conference, 
therefore there could have been but fourteen be- 


longing to this list. It would have been as cor- 
rect to have obtained the names of ten men 
having no connection with the church at all as 
the names of these ten candidates to give the 
swelling words, ‘‘this whole conference,’’ as used 
in the twentieth question, some force. But sup- 
pose five were admitted into connection before 
the twentieth question was decided upon, then 
this whole conference consisted of nineteen.— 
And this whole conference of nineteen is to 
look upon a conference of twenty three no lon- 
ger as Methodist in connection with Mr. Wes- 
ley and us, till they come back! And this whole 
conference of nineteen agrees to be united to 
their twenty three brethren in Virginia, on con- 
dition of suspending their administrations for 
one year and all meet together in Baltimore.— 
Now, these things show that this conference, 
first convened at Mr. White’s the previous year, 
was indeed a conference to Mr. Asbury and a 
few others, but not as they have stated, prepara- 
tory to the conference held in Virginia; it was 
preparatory only to their future course with re- 
gard to the acts of that conference. The regu: 
lar conference, which I have numbered twenty 
three, in fact consisted of twenty-seven. But 
four of the men whose names are found in the 
list, having made themselves a part of Mr. As- 
bury’s conference, I have not counted, although 
the rule of all bodies would have justified 
me in doing so. It being their duty to at- 
tend the conference held at the Broken-back 
church. Is it indeed true that eleven men met 
together in 1779, before the regular time of 
meeting in conference, and to justify this illegal 
andimproper step, called it a convenience to 
Mr. Asbury and some others, and is preparato- 
ry to the regular conference; and then in 1780, 
when the necessity of such an accommodation 
could not be urged, meet a second time and ex- 
pel the regular conference for which they pro- 
fessed to have met the first time merely to pre- 
pare? I refer every man tothe minutes to sus- 
tain it; and am bold to affirm that no one of but 
common understanding, who is free from preju- 
dice, can resist the conviction. But this con- 
ference possessed no other power to expel the 


twenty three than that whica was usurped.—| 


They admitted the irregularity of their first meet- 
ing at Mr. White’s, by offering, in the minutes, 
an apology for holding it. ‘The apology is noth- 
ing more than simply stating, that it was for the 
convenience of a few who could not go to Vir- 
ginia. Now sucha principle is at variance with 
every correct one, and is entirely inadmissible 
with all deliberative bodies. It could not be ad- 
mitted that eleven members of a body consist- 
ing of thirty four, can legally meet whenever 
circumstances may prevent them from attending 
a regular meeting of the whole body, and trans- 
act business of the utmost importance to every 
member. For, to admit such a principle would 
not only weaken, but effectually destroy, the au- 
thority of that body. It would open a door for 
perpetual usurpations. It would render all law 
powerless; and, indeed, abolish the very princi- 
ple of deciding business by a majority, as the 
reader may see was the case in the conference 
of ’79, when Mr. Asbury obtained the power to 
decide every thing in debate. The principle 
universally acted upon, in such cases, is, that 
when a minority cannot attend a regular meet- 
ing of the body to which they belong, they are 
held bound to submit to the decisions of the 
majority legally convened. This principle is so 
tenaciously maintained that nearly all bodies re- 
quire a majority of the whole, or of two-thirds, 
or of three-fourths, to constitute a quorum to do 


business: thus preventing a minority from doing 
business though they be legally convened at the 
time and place appointed. Butas Mr. Asbury’s 
conference was a very small minority, and was 
not so much as convened at the timesand place 
legally appointed, it follows that there is no 
practice to afford them a precedent but that of 
usurpers. If the convenience of a few north- 
ern preachers who could not go to Virginia, 
could not be a just and sufficient reason for hold- 
ing conference at Mr. White’s,and they pretend 
to give no other, then they adopted a principle, 
which in its natural tendency was destructive to 
the authority of the conference to which they 
belonged; and by such a resort have left suffi- 
cient ground for us to enquire whether there 
might not have been some other reason for hold- 
ing that conference which is not yet told. Mr. 
Asbury was aware that some among the south- 
ern preachers had it in contemplation to insti- 
tute ordination. To this he was determinedly 
opposed. But as he could not venture to Vir- 
ginia, where it was expected that subject would 
be agitated, he saw no way of successfully op- 
posing it, but by forestalling the regular confer- 
ence to be held in Virginia,and securing to him- 
self the absolute power to dispose of all the 
business of the conference. This the minutes 
of the Delaware conference clearly shew he did; 
and the minutes of this year shew the use he 
made of the advantage he at that time gained. 
Could not these things have formed, in Mr. As- 
bury’s mind, one reason for holding a confer- 
ence at Mr. White's in Delaware, and for con- 
vening it the second time this year in Baltimore? 
Mr. Asbury, having so far completed his plan of 
opposition to the ofthe regular con- 
ference, contrived to get that conference within 
the grasp of his power by obtaining, as we have 
stated above,their consent to the conditions ofa 
restoration, proposed by his conference, which 
had despotically pronounced them out of the 
connection. Let us then take a view of the mi- 
nutes of the following year. 


A DYING MAN’S GOD. 


I knew the uld man; he was rich, and his rich- 
es was his God. I rode in company with him 
a considerable distance through his possessions. 
[ sought means to turn the conversation from 
his groves, his orchards, and his treasures, to 
something more serious and profitable. But 
no—his heart was on these things; they engross- 
ed his thoughts and his affections. He was be- 
tween eighty and ninety years of age, and yet 
1 could not bring him for a moment to speak of | 
leaving his earthly inheritance. To the Sabbath, 
and the sanctuary and all the things of God, he 
Was un utter stranger, 

It was painful to see an old man, just ready 
to close his eyes on all that belongs to earth,re- 
fusing to admit into his mind a single nome 
of death, and that eternity so shortly to be his 
home. With a kind of melancholy satisfac- 
tion, I saw him take a different road from my- 
self, thus releasing me from my fruitless efforts 
to direct his mind towards that world where his 
real interest lay. Not long after this interview, 
disease attacked his mortal frame, giving no ~ 
doubtful intimation that the machine which had 
been in motion more than fourscore years was 
about to stand still. As he lay struggling with 
death he spoke of fields of corn, aud then said 
bring me my bundle of Notes, Inspecting one 
of them he said with earnestness, ‘+1 believe we 
shall not lose it,” or to that effect. While he 
thus lay hulding his notes and obligations before 
his face, in his withered hand,~~he died/ 
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RELIGIOUS. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
BREVITY OF LIFE. 


The brevity of human life, when even length- 
ened out to three score years and ten, has an 
eminent tendency to arouse man from the slum- 
ber of nature, and cause him to contemplate 
the hour of death, and an eternal state of exis- 
tence beyond the boundaries of time. By re- 
flecting upon the past, and engaging in proper 
calculations about the future he may be led to 
shun the paths of vice in this world; and escap- 
ing the bitter pains of the second death, be 
brought to inherit a blissful immortality, when 
life’s last taper shall have been ex- 
tinguished by the hand of death. But, alas! 
how wonderfully depraved is man! how corrupt 
the affections of his heart, and how dull to the 
voice of reason and revelation, which, if re- 

arded, would place him in possession of end- 
fess felicity! He comes into this world in inno- 
cency, but like a dream, or the early dew before 
the beams of the sun, in a momentary period of 
time, as it were, the days of infancy pass away, 
and he becomes a moral agent. It too frequent- 
ly happens that, infatuated by the dazzling pea- 
gantry of this world’s allurements, he squan- 

ers away the morning of life, with all its supe- 
rior advantages—advantages, which when once 
they are suffered to pass by unimproved, are 
gone, never to be recalled! In a short while 
more, he takes his stand upon the theatre of life, 
where he flourishes for awhile, contending with 
the cares and perplexities consequent upon his 
existence in this world; but having impercepti- 
bly arrived at the zenith of life, he commences 
his dawnward journey to the grave. ’Tis then 
that the most enchanting glories of earth begin 
to loose their charms; the eye,which once spark- 
led with youthful vigour, becomes dim; and 
weighed down by the pressure of years, he ap- 
proximates the solitary tomb, ready to exclaim 
at each flattering step, ‘All is vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit!” At length, the evening shades 
of life prevail, the end of his pilgrimage appears 
in full view; until borne at last upon the pinions 
of time to the verge of life, he closes the scene 


of his earthly existence, and sinks into vast 


eternity. VERNON. 


MORAL SINNERS ARE GUARDED AGAINST 
CONVICTION. 


- If moral sinners sincerely think they are 
fit for heaven, then they are more out of the 
reach of convictions, than any other sinners.— 
. They see no danger, and feel no guilt. They 
_ can read the Bible occasionally, with pleasure, 

which condemns the wicked, and promises eter- 
nal life to the righteous; that is,to such as them- 
selves. ‘They can apply most of the preaching 
they hear, to strengthen their confidence, and 
to increase their hope and comfort. They feel 
self-complacency, when they hear the unright- 
eous, the unjust, the profane, the intemperate, 
and the profligate reproved and condemned.— 
They feel self-complacency, when they hear some 
reproved for heresy, some for enthusiasm, some 
for hypocrisy, and some for not living up to 
their profession. Their conscious innocence, 
in respect to all these things is a complete shield 
re conviction from all such reproofs. And 
if they are plainly reproved for not making a 
‘public profession of religion, they feel self-com- 
placency in reflecting that they have never been 
guilty of that hypocrisy. They can always 
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wrap themselves up in their self-righteousness 
and superior goodness, and bid defiance to all 
the arrows of conviction, which fly around them. 
[ now ask, Is this mere declamation, or a just 
statement of facts? The appeal is madc to moral 
sinners, and there are not afew such. How of- 
ten have you stopped your ear, lest something 
that was said should alarm your fears and carry 
conviction to your conscience? How often have 
you heard for others, and not for yourselves?— 
How often have you made a merit of doing right 
from bad motives? And by how many other 
means,have you guarded yourselves against con- 
victions of your guilt and danger? You are ca- 
pable of answering all these questions to your- 
selves, and your salvation depends on your an- 
swering them, and answering them right. 

Christ said more in his private discourses and 
public preaching to moral sinners, than to any 
other class of men. He pointed out, in various 
ways and in the most striking manner, the san- 
dy foundation upon which they built their hopes 
of heaven; but did he not generally labor in vain 
and spend his strength for nought? How seldom 
did he carry conviction to such as unjustly view- 
ed themselves righteous and fit for heaven? He 
much oftener excited their murmurs, their com- 
plaints, and virulent opposition. 

If God were about to give energy and suc- 
cess to his word in any particular place where 
the gospel has been regularly preached, who do 
you suppose, would stand fairest to receive con- 
victions? —The most fair, amiable, regular sin- 
ners? or those of a different character? What 
has been the general effect of preaching in such 
places in years past? Has it not been produc- 
tive of establishing the self-righteous in their 
self-righteousness? There is nothing that bars 
the hearts of sinners so effectually against com- 
plying with the humiliating terms of the gospel, 
as self-righteousness and self-dependence.— 
Those of this character, therefore, stand in a 
critical and dangerous predicament. ‘They have 
reason to tremble in the view of the prospect 
before them. Their present path is the imper- 
ceptible path to ruin. Boston Telegraph. 


SPIRITUAL RELIGION. 


By spiritual religion we mean that state of 
mind, character and conduct which springs from 
the reign of truth, righteousness and peace over 
the human soul; and these we maintain, are the 
only elements of practical religion recognised 
in the word of God. All the princinles of Chris- 
tian belief, all that the Redeemer has done and 
suffered, all the energies of spiritual influence, 
all the ceremonies of the Christian institute, 
were intended by God to create, to cherish and 
to promote these three high and heavenly ele- 
ments of a perfect and happy character. Spirit- 
ual religion is thus opposed at once to mere 
speculation, profession and ceremony. It is de- 
scribed in the Scriptures as ‘pure and peaceable, 
full of good fruits, without hypocrisy and with- 
out partiality.’ It has its origin in the regener- 
ation of the soul by the Holy spirit; hence Chris- 
tians are represented as ‘born, not of corrupti- 
ble, but of incorruptible seed, by the word of 
God, which liveth and abideth forever.’ Pure 
and incorruptible as the fountain from which it 
comes, it is immortal in its existence, sanctify- 
ing in its influence, and celestial in its range.— 
It cannot mingle with the base and perishable 
things of this earth; and when all that is sublu- 
nary shall pass away like a dream of the night, 


it will soar to the clime of perfect and everlast- 
ing day. 


SUPERFICIAL RELIGION, 


There is a religion which is too sincere for 
hypocrisy, but too transient to be profitable; too 
superficial to reach the heart, too unproductive 
to proceed from it. It is slight, but as far as it 
goes, not false. Ithas discernment enough to 
distinguish sin, but not firmness enough to op- 
pose it; compunctions sufficient to soften the 
heart, but not vigour sufficient to reform it.. It 
laments when it does wrong, and performs all 
the functions of repentance of sin except for- 
saking it. It has every thing of devotion except 
the stability, and gives every thing to religion 
except the heart. This is a religion of times, 
events, and circumstances; it is brought into 
play by accidents, and dwindles away with the 
occasion which called it out. Festivals, and 
feasts, which occur but seldom, are’ much ob- 
served, and it is to be feared, because they occur 
but seldom; while the great festival which comes 
every week, comes too often to be respectfully 
treated. The piety of these people comes out 
much in sickness, but is apt to retreat again 
when recovery approaches. If they die, they 
are placed by their admirers in the Saint’s Cal- 
endar; if they recover, they go back into the 
world they had renounced, and again suspend 


their amendment as often as death suspends his 
blow.— Hannah More. 


THE TRUTH OF THE BIBLE. 


There are four grand arguments for the truth 
of the Bible. ist. The miracles it records.— 
These are easily proved to have been recorded 
and published at the time they profess to have 
been, and not having been disputed for several 
hundred years after, cannot be doubted. 2d. 
The prophecies it contains. See those in the Old 
Testament, held by the Jews then and to this 
day, who disbelieve in the Messiah,Jesus Christ 
and the New Testament; but which prophecies 
any child may see fulfilled in Christ and in the 
events of histime. ‘lhe celebrated infidel Ro- 
chester, was converted by reading the 53d chap- 
ter of Isaiah. 3d. The goodness of the doc- 
trine; the greatest infidels acknowledge it, and 
no one can deny it. 4th. The moral character 
of the penmen. 

The miracles flow from divine power; the 
prophecies from divine understanding; the ex- 
cellence of the doctrine from divine goodness; 
and the moral purity of the penmen, from divine 
purity. 

Thus Christianity is built upon these four im- 
mutable pillars—the power, the understanding, 
the goodness, and purity of God. 

The Bible must be the invention of good men 
or angels; of bad men or devils; or of God. 

It could not be the invention of good men or 
angels, for they neither would nor could makea 
book and tell lies all the time they were writing 
it, saying, **Thus saith the Lord,” when it was 
their own invention. | 

It vould not be invented by bad men or devils; 
for they would not make a book which com- 
mands all duty, forbids all sin, and condemns 
their own souls to all eternity. 

I therefore draw this conclusion—The Bible 
must be given by inspiration of God.—Extract 
from Simpson’s Plea jor Religion. 


There is nothing so bad as living with those 
who are beneath us in spirituality. We are al- 
ways too much inclined to judge of ourselves 
by our neighbours, and to forget that if we have 


received more light, and possess greater talents, 
we are only tke more responsible. 
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BALTIMORE: 


FRIDAY, JULY 6, 1832. 


There is a moral grandeur about the character 


of every genuine Christian, which never fails in} 


its practical development to impress even the 
irreligious and the mere formalist with awe and 
inward veneration. Yes, the true Christian 
bears about him the signature of the Divinity, 
and whilst the Divinity stirs within him, his 
words and actions, being the transcript of his 
heavenly mind, will challegge the admiration 
and confidence of the most sceptical. The 
good man walks forth in all the dignity of piety 
towards God—heartfelt integrity, and New Tes- 
tarfent benevolence, to his fellow man. Hav- 
ing his mind richly imbued with an unction 
from the Holy One, it is his delight to be found 
glorifying God in whatever sphere he may have 
been called to move. 

Inspired by the hopes of the glorious gospel 
of the grace of God, and having peace with the 
father of his mercies, through faith in the Divine 
Redeemer, he daily adds to his faith, knowiedge, 
brotherly kindness, and charity. Having been 
freely forgiven by his God and Saviour, he freely 
forgives those who trespass against him. His 
faith, patience, and perseverance never fail him 
under trials the most exquisite, or afflictions the 
most severe. Habituated to feel his utter de- 
pendence on the Divine arm, from a sense of 
his own helplessness, and that the God he 
serves is able to deliver all who put their trust 
in him, the Christian leans with the whole 
weight of his soul on the exceeding great and 
precious promises of the Most High; rejoicing 
in hope whilst he is patient in tribulation. 

Is it any wonder, then, that he is an object of 
respect and admiration to the sceptic, whose 
doubts are the bane of his life?—to the mere 
formalist, who in his practice denies the power 
of Godliness, and who only has a name whilst 
he is spiritually dead—or to the worldling and 
the hypocrite, who have no real, no substantial 
happiness? We may truly say, commanding are 
the character and claims of the true Christian 
to confidence even in this fallen, this sinful 
world—they are felt, if not acknowledged, uni- 
versally. 

Reader! are you a true Christian? Does 
conscience answer in the affirmative? Happy 
man! happy woman! The God of Jacob is your 
refuge; nor will he permit your feet to slide 
from the ways of righteousness, while you abide 
under the shadow of his wings. No weapon 
from earth or hell shall ever prevail against you. 
Stand fast in your integrity—let not your heart 
reproach you, so long as you live. Although 


|your path-way may be thorny, your enemies | 
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numerous, and your conflicts multiplied, the 
thorns shall not mortally pierce you, your enemies 
shall be put to flight, and renewed victory shall 
crown your personal conflicts. Yeta little while, 
and the wreath of immortal triumph shall deco- 
rate your brows; —Yet a little while, and palms 
of victory shall be held in your hands;—Yet a 
little while, and you shall unite in the song 
“Unto Him that hath loved us and gwen him- 
self for us, to Him be glory, and honour, and 
power, and might, and majesty, and dominion, 
forever and ever.” 

Brother or sister in Christ, does not the sweet 
hope of heavenly felicity calm your sorrows, 
assuage your griefs, and induce you to say with 
the Apostle, “I reckon that the sufferings of 
the present life are not worthy to be compared 
to the glory which shall be revealed’ to me and 
upon me in that eternal world of joy. Fight 
on! the crown will ere long be yours—Very 
soon the noise of the battle will be lost in the 
song of victory! victory! 


“Polycarp” is received. Such improprieties 
as are adverted to, should be corrected wherever 
they exist. We believe, however, they are to 
be found (in the form represented) in only a 
very small section of either the old or new 
church. Were the proper authorities informed 
of them, no doubt the necessary correctives 
would be immediately applied. 


or the Methodist Protestant. 
APPOINTMENTS TO THE CARP MEETINGS. 


1. The following ministers will be expected 
to attend the Camp-meeting for Anne Arundel, 
to commence the 20th July, viz:—Jas. Hanson, 
William Collier, Isaac Webster, Josiah Varden, 
Augustus Webster, and James R. Williams, to- 
gether with the unstationed ministers and 
preachers of the circuit. 

2. The following brethren will be expected to 
attend a camp meeting, to be heldon Bro. Wm. 
Quinton’s camp ground, near Snow Hill, Wor- 
cester county, E.S., Md., to be commenced the 
2d of August, viz:—A. Melvin, Stephen Tailor, 
Dr. J.S. Reese, Thos: H. Stockton, end W.W. 


ters of the circuit. 

3. The following brethren are expected 
attend the Reisterstown Camp-meeting, viz:— 
Wm. Kesley, Augustus Webster, W. W. Wal- 
lace, Frederick Stier, Chas. W. Jacobs, Thos. 
H. Stockton, D. E. Reese, jr. Dr. S. K. Jen- 
nings, and G. D. Hamilton, together with the 
unstationed ministers and preachers of the cir- 
cult. 

4. The following brethren will be expected 
to attend the Camp-meeting for Pipe Creek cir- 
cuit, to commence on the 24th of August, viz: 
Isaac Webster, Charles W. Jacobs, Augustus 
Webster, Wm. Collier, Josiah Varden, Dr. J.S. 
Reese, Thos. H. Stockton, Wm. Kesley, and 


Wallace, together with the unstationed "d] 
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James Hanson, together with the unstationed 


ministers and preachers of the circuit. | 

5. The following brethren will be expected 
to attend the Hillsboro’ camp meeting, to com- 
mence on the 20th inst. viz:—Dr. J. 8S. Reese, 
Thos. H. Stockton, D.E.Reese, jr. L. R. Reese, 
L. J. Cox, and the unstationed ministers and 
preachers of the circuit. 

N.B. Any of our unstationed ministers who 
have not been called on by name in the above 
list, will nevertheless be most gladly received as 
fellow helpers at as many of those meetings as 
they may find it convenient to attend. Also 
ministers and members of other denominations 
are most respectfully invited to a co-operation 
with us on all those occasions, so far as prac- 
ticable. 

Having been afflicted for several weeks past, 
and being still unable to attend to any ministe- 
rial duties, it remains doubtful whether I shall 
be able to attend the camp-meetings as here- 
tofore; but if I shall so recover as to be able, 
it is my intention, by the blessing of Hea- 


ven, to attend them all. Hence. 
Re reat Hill, June 25. | 
DEVOTIONAL. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S SOLACE. 


Thy statutes have been my songs in the house of my pil- 
grimage.—Ps. cxix. 54. 

Come, Christian pilgrim, and beguile your 
wearisome journey heavenward, by ‘*singing the 
Lorn’s song in this strange land.” ith the 
statutes of Gop in your hand and in your hedrt, 
you are furnished with a song for every step of 
your way—“The Lorp is my shepherd; I shall 
not want. He maketh me to lie down in green 

astures; he leadeth me beside the still waters. 

e restoreth my soul; he leadeth me in the paths 
of pyri fur his name’s sake. Yea, 
though | walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, | will fear no evil, or thou art with 
me, thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me— 
Thou preparest a table before me in the presence 
of mine enemies: thou anointest my head with 
oil; my cup runnethover. Surely goodness and 
mercy shall fullow me all the days of my life, 
and I will dwell in the house of the Lorp for 
ever.” A song suchas this,cannot fail to smooth 
your path, and reconcile you to the many in- 
conveniences of the way, while the recollection 
that here it is only “the house of your pilgri- 
mage,” and not your homie, and that ‘‘there re- 
maineth a rest for the people of Gop,” will sup- 
port the exercise of faith and 
end. The same statutes, whic 
and burden of the worldly professor, are the 
subject of the believer’s daily song, and the 
source.of his daily comfort, leading him from 
pleasure to pleasure, and under the cherishi 
vigor of gracious communications, making his 
way and work easy and prosperous. Evidently, 
therefore, our knowledge of the Loxn’s Statutes, 
and our delight in them, will furnish a decisive 
test of our real state before Goo. But what 
reason have we every moment to guard against 
that debasing, stupilying influence of the world, 
which makes us forget the proper character of a 
pilgrim! And what habitual conflict must be 
maintained with the sloth and aversion of a re- . 
luctant heart to maintain our progress in the 


atience to the 
are the yoke 


journey toward Zion! Reader—have you en- 
‘tered upon a pilgrim’s life? ‘Then what is your 
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solace? Whatis your refreshment on the road? 
It is dull, heavy, wearisome, to be a pilgrim 
without a “song.” And yet the Lorp’s sta- 
tutes must be understood and felt in all their 
blessed experience, before they will form our 
‘song.’ And “if you have tasted that the Lorp 
is gracious,’ if “he has put a flew song into 
your mouth,” O! do not suffer any careless- 
ness or neglect to rob you of this heavenly an- 
ticipation. Let not your lips be found mute. 
Seek to keep your heart in tune. Seek to main- 
tain a lively contemplation of the place whither 
you are going—of Him, who as your “forerun- 
ner is for you entered” thither—and of the pros- 
pect, that when he has “prepared a place for 
you, he will come again, and take you to him- 
self, that where he is there you may be also.” 
In this spirit, and in these hopes before you,you 
may take up your song—“Q Gop! my heart ts 
fixed: I will sing and give praise. | will bless 
the Lorp at all times—his praise shall continu- 
ally be in my mouth.” Thus may you go on 
our pilgrimage, ‘‘singing in the ways of the 
Leeut and commencing a song below which in 
the world of praise above, shall never, never 
cease.— Bridges. 


MISCELLANY. 


ADVANTAGES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

{From the first volume of the works of the Rev. Ro- 
bert Hall, lately republished in this country, we extract 
the following fine passage. ] 

Let me request your attention toa few re- 
marks on the utility of knowledge in general.— 
It must strike us, in the first place, that the ex- 
tent to which we have the faculty of acquiring 
it forms the most obvious distinction of our spe- 
cies. Ininferior animals it subsists in so small 
a degree, that we are wont to deny it to them 
altogether; the range of their knowledge, if it 
deserve the name, is so extremely limited, and 
their ideas so few and simple. Whatever is 
most exquisite in their operations is referred to 
an instinct, which, working within a narrow com- 
pass, though with undeviating uniformity, sup- 
plies the place and supersedes the necessity of 
reason. in inferior animals, the knowledge of 
the whole species is possnased by each individual 
of the species, while man is distinguished by 
numberless diversities in the scale of mental 
improvement. Now, to be destitute in a re- 
markable degree of an acquisition which forms 
the possessiun of human nature is 
—_ ing to that nature, and must proportion- 
ably disqualify it for reaching the end of its 
creation. 

As the power of acquiring knowledge is to be 
ascribed to reasou,so the attainment of it might- 
7 strengthens anid improves it, and thereby en- 

les it to enrich itself with further acquisi- 
tions. Knowledge in general expands the mind, 
exalts the faculties, refines the taste of pleasure, 
and numerous sources of intellectual enjoyment. 
By.means of it we become less dependent for 
satisfaction upon the seusitive appetites,the gross 
pleasure of sense are more easily despised, and 
we are made to feel the superiority of the spirit- 
ual to the material part of our nature. Instead 
of being continually solicited by the influence 
and irritation of sensible objects, the mind can 
retire within herself, and expatiate in the cool 
and quiet walks of contemplation. ‘The Author 
of nature has wisely annexed a pleasure to the 
exercise of our active powers, and particularly 
to the pursuit of truth, which, if it be in some 
instances less intense,and is on that account in- 
comparably more valuable. Its duration, to say 


nothing of its other properties, renders it more 
valuable, It may be repeated without satiety, 
and pleases afresh on every reflection upon it. 
These are self-created satisfactions,al ways with- 
in our reach, not dependent upon events, not re- 
quiring a peculiar combination of circumstances 
to produce or maintain them; they rise from the 
mind itself, and inhere, so to speak, in its very 
substance. Let the mind but retain its proper 
functions, and they spring up spontaneously,un- 
sulicited, unborrowed, abe unbought. Even the 
difficulties and impediments which obstruct the 
pursuit of truth serve, according to the economy 
under which we are placed, to render it more 
interesting. The labour of intellectual search 
resembies and exceeds the tumultuous pleasures 
of the chase, and the consciousness of overcom- 
ing a formidable obstacle, or of lighting on some 
happy discovery, gives all the enjoyment of a 
conquest, without those corroding reflections by 
which the latter must be impaired. Can we 
doubt that Archimedes, who was so absorbed in 
his contemplations as not to be diverted by the 
sacking of his native city, and was killed in 
the very act of meditating a mathematical theo- 
rem, did not, when he exclaimed evpexa! evpea! 
{have found it! I have found it! feel a transport 
as genuine as was ever experienced after the 
most brilliant victory? 


from the acquisition of knowledge; it is chiefly 
this, that by multiplying the mental resources, 
it has a tendency to exalt the character, and, in 
some measure, to correct and subdue the taste 
tor gross sensuality. It enables the possessor to 
beguile his leisure moments (and every man has 
such) inan innocent at least, if not in a useful 
manner, The poor man who can read, and who 

sesses a taste for reading,can find entertain- 
ment at home without being tempted to repair to 
the public-house for that purpose. His mind 
can find him employment when his body is at 
rest; he does not lie prostrate and aflvat on the 
current of incidents, liable to be carried whith- 
ersoever the impulse of appetite may direct.— 
There is in the mind of such a man an intellec- 
tual spring urging him to the pursuit of mental 
poe and if the minds of his tamily also are a 
ittle cultivated, conversation beccmes the more 
interesting, and the sphere of domestic enjoy- 
ment enlarged. ‘The calm satisfaction which 
books afford puts him intoa disposition to relish 
more exquisitely the tranquil delight insepara- 
ble from the indulgence 6f conjugal and paren- 
tal affection; and as he will be more respectable 
in the eyes of his family than le who can teagh 
them nothing, he will be naturally induced to 
cultivate whatever may preserve,and shun what- 
ever would impair, that respect. He whois in- 
ured to reflection will carry his views beyond 
the present hour; he will extend his prospect a 
little into futurity, and be disposed to make 
some provision for his approaching wants; whence 
will result an increased motive to industry, to- 
gether with a care to husband his earnings and 
to avoid unnecessary expense. ‘The poor man 
who has gaiued a taste for good books will in all 
likelihood become thoughtful; and when you 
have given the por a habit of thinking, you have 
conferred on them a much greater favour than 
by the gift of a large sum of money, since you 
have them in possession of the principle of all 
legitimate prosperity. 

The true prop of good government is opinion, 
the perception on the part of the subject ot ben- 
efits resulting from it,—a settled conviction, in 
other words, of its being a public good. Now, 


uothing can produce or maintain that opinion 


But toreturn to the moral good which results|. 


but knowledge, since opinion is a form of know- 
ledge. Of tyrannical and unlawful governments, 
indeed, the support is fear, to which ignorance is 
as congenial as it is abhorrent trom the genius 
cfafree people. Look at the popular insurrec- 
tions and massacres in France: of what descrip- 
tion of persons were those rnffians composed 
who, breaking forth hike a torrent, overwhelmed 
the mounds of lawful authority? Who were the 
cannibals that sported with the mangled car- 
casses and palpitating limbs of their murdered 
victims,and dragged them about with their teeth 
in the gardens of the Tuilleries? Were they 
refined and elaborated into these barbarities by 
the efforts of a too polished education? No: they 
were the very scum of the people, destitute of 
all moral culture,whose atrocity was only equal- 
led by their ignorance, as might well be expect- 
ed, when the one was the legitimate parent of 
the other. Who are the persons who in every 
country, are most disposed to outrage and vio- 
lence, but the mostJgnorant and uneducated of 
the poor? to which class also chiefly belong those 
unhappy beings who are doomed to expiate their 
crimes at the fatal tree; few of whom, it has re- 
cently been ascertained, on accurate inquiry,are 
able to read, and the greater part utterly d l- 
tute of all moral or religious principle. 


No man, considered simply as a man, can be 
a just object of contempt. He that was not too 
mean a creature for God to make and preserve, 
is not mean enough forus to despise. Man, 
considered as being endowed with reason and 
intellect by the inspiration of the —— and 
designed for immortality, is to be rega ed with 
real esteem—with a sort of veneration. Con- 
sidered as a religious being; conformed to the 
character, and sharing the peculiar favour of 
the Creator, he is to be honured as one of the 
excellent of theearth. Viewed in circumstanc- 
es of adversity, in sickness, poverty, bodily in- 
firmity, or mental weakness, he is entitled to 
our compassion. 

Nothing makes man really despicable but that 
which implies some fault; some contrariety to 
the design of his Creator. Vice is a perversion 
of the original design of our navure, and there- 
fore renders us vile and contemptible. The 
distinctions Which take place among men, and 
are the ground of our boasted superiority over 
others, are but trifling when compared with the 
grand points in-which mankind are alike. The 
are all creatures formed to the same hand, from 
the same materials, for the same purposes;, all 
dependent, accountable and mortal. 

A few days ago we had not an existence; in 
a few days more we shall be furgotten; these bo- 
dies will lie undistinguished in the common 
mass of senseless matter; and the mind will 
take its flight to an unknown world, to exist in 
anew manner; divested of every circumstance 
of worldly distinction. Let us raise our thoughts. 
to that Eternal Being whose presence, power 
and goodness sustains all worlds, and these lit- 
tle differences between worm and worm will in- 
stantly disappear. Let us learn to think great- 
ly of God, justly of men, wisely of virtue,hum- 
bly of ourselves, and we shall think nothing 
contemptible but vice, and that will appear most 
contemptible when we. fiud it in ourselves. 


Hunter. 


It isa full vindication of Providence, that. 
every man may choose God for his friend and 
portion, if he pleases; and that so few do, isa 


tull proof of the blinduess, corruption, and de-~ 
generacy of mankind. | 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


— 


USEFULNESS OF MATHEMATICAL STUDIES. 


Of all the sciences which serve to call forth 
the spirit of enterprise and inquiry, there is none 
more eminently useful than mathematics. By an 
early attachment to these elegant and sublime 
studies we acquire a habit of reasoning, and an 
elevation of thought, which fixes the mind, and 
prepares it for every other pursuit. From a few 
simple axioms, and evident principles, we pro- 


ceed gradually to the most general propositions, 


and remote analogies; deducing one truth from 
another in a chain of argument well connected 
and logically pursued; which brings us at last, 
in the most satisfactory manner, to the conclu- 
sion, and serves as a general direction to all our 
inquiries after truth. 

Mathematical learning is likewise equally es; 
timable for its practical utility. Almost all the 
works of art and @evices of man, have a depen- 
dence upon its principles, and are indebted to 
it for their origin and perfection. The cultiva- 
tion of these admirable sciences is therefore a 
thing of the utmost importance, and ought to 
be considered as a principal part of every well 
regulated plan of education. They are the guide 
of obr youth, the perfection of our reason, and 
the foundation of every great and noble under- 
taking. 

Mathematics are very properly recommended 
as the best remedy to cure an unsteady and 
volatile disposition. They teach us to reason 
in a clear and methodical manner. They give 
a manly vigour to our understanding, and free 
us from doubt and uncertainty on the one hand, 
and credulity and rash presumption on the other. 
These studies are calculated to teach exactness 
and perspicuity in definition, connexion, and 
conclusiveness in argument, carefulness in ob- 
servation, patience in meditation; and from no 
exercise can the scholar go better prepared and 
disciplined to the pursuit of the higher branches 
of knowledge. The benefit to be derived from 
them is thus stated by Mr. Locke: “I have 
mentioned mathematics as a way to settle in the 
mind a habit of reasoning closely, and in train; 
not that I think it necessary that all men should 
be deep mathematicians; but that having gotten 
the way of reasoning, to which that study ne- 
cessarily brings the mind, they might be able to 
transfer it to other parts of knowledge, as they 
shall have occasion.” 

Mathematics, according to their proper defini- 
tion, constitute the science of quantity, either 
as subject to measure or number. They are 
pure and mixed. The former consider quantity 
abstractedly, without any regard to matter or 
particular bodies; the latter treat of quantity as 
subsisting in bodies and consequently they are 
intermixed with the consideration of physics, 
or experimental philosopy. 


IMMENSITY OF CREATION. 


**He who through vast immensity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compose one universe; 
Observe how system into system runs, 
What other planets circle ather suns; 

What varied beings p -ople every star, 

May tell why God has made us as we are.” 


POPE. 
Some astronomers have computed that there 


are no less than 75,000,000 of suns in this uni- 


verse. The fixed stars are all suns, having, like 
our sun, numerous planets revolving round them, 
The Solar System, or that to which we belong, 
has abuut 50 planets primary and secondary, be- 


longing toit. Tie circular field of space which | 


it occupies is in diameter 3600,000,000 of miles, 
and that which it controls much greater. That 


sun which is nearest neighbor to ours is called 
Sirius, distant, from our sun about twenty-two 
billions of miles. Now if all the fixed stars are 
as distant from each other as Sirius is from our 
sun: or if our solar system be the aapen mag- 
nitude of all the systems of the 75 millions of 
suns, what imagination can grasp the immensity 
of creation! Every sun of the 75 millions.con- 


trols a field of space about 10,000,000,000 of f 


miles in diameter. Who can survey a planta- 
tion containing 75 millions of circular fields, 
each ten billions of miles in diameter! Such, 
however, is one of the plantations of Him— 
‘who has measured the waters in the hollow of 
his hand and meted out heaven with a span,and 
comprehended the dust of the earth in a mea- 
sure, weighec the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance;”’ he who “‘sitting apon the or- 
bit of the earth, stretches out the heavens as a 
curtain, and spreadeth them out as a tent to 
dwell in.” ; 


DISTANCES OF THE PLANETS FROM THE SUN. 


The vast extent of the solar system is but 
vaguely to be cunceived from the ordinary mode 
of stating it in millions of miles. ‘To demon- 
state it in a more striking and impressive man- 
ner, as a continental astronomer has proposed, 
or rather renewed, the proposal, that the com- 
puted distances be measured by comparison 
with the velocity of a cannon ball, rated at one 
and a half German miles per minute. With this 
velocity a cannon ball, fired from the sun, would 
reach the F anany Mercury in nine years and six 
months; Venus in 18 years; the Earth, in 25; 
Mars, in 38; Jupiter, in 130; Saturn, in 138; and 
Uranus, (Herschell,) in 430 years. With the 
same velocity a shut would reach the Moon from 
the Earth in 25 days, little more than three 
weeks. 


YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


HUMILITY AND PERSEVERANCE. 


A Fable.—Fiom the side of a mountain there 
flowed forth a little rivulet; its voice was scarce- 
ly heard amid the rustling of the leaves and grass 
around, and its shallow and narrow stream might 
be overlooked by the traveller. This brook, al: 
though so small,was inspired with a proud spirit, 
and murmured against the decree of Providence, 
which had cast its lot so lowly. | 

‘I wish I were a cloud, to roll allday through 
the heavens, painted so beautifully, as those 
lovely shapes are coloured, and never descend- 
ing again in showers; or, at least, I wish I were 
a broad river, performing some useful duty in 
the wori'd. Shame on my weak waves and un- 
regarded bubbling. I might as well have never 
been, as to be thus puny, insignificant, and use- 
less.’ 

When the brook had thus complained,a beau- 
tiful fall flower, that bent over its bosom, replied. 

‘Thou artin error, brook. Puny and insigni- 
ficant thou mayest be; useless thou art not, for 
I owe half my beauty perhaps my life, to thy 
refreshing waters. The plants adjacent to thee 
are greener and richer than the others. The 
Creator has given thee a duty, which thongh 
humble, thou must not neglect. Besides, who 
knows what may be thy future destiny? Flow 
on, I beseech thee.’ 

The brook heard the rebuke,and danced along 
its way more cheerfully. On and on it went, 
growing broader and broader. By and by other 
rivulets poured their crystal waters into it and 
swelled its deepening bosom, in which alrea- 
dy began to appear the fairy creatures of the 


wave, darting about joyfully, and glistening in 
the sun. As its channel grew wider and wider, 
and yet other branches came gliding into it, the 
stream began to assume the importance of a 
tiver, and boats were launched on it, and it roll- 
ed on in a meandering course through a teem- 
ing country, freshening whatever it touched,and 
giving the whole scene a new character of beauty. 

As it moved on now in majesty and pride the 
sound of its gently-heaving billows formed it- 
self into the following words: . 

‘At the outset of hfe, however humble we ' 
may seem, fate may have in store for us great 
and unexpected opportunities of doing good and 
of being great. In the hope of these we should 
ever pass on without despair or doubt, trusting 
that perseverance will bring in its own reward. 
How little | dreamed when I first sprang on m 
course what purposes | was destined to fulfil! 
What happy beings were to owe their bliss to 
me! What lofty trees, what velvet m@adows, 
what golden harvests were to hail my career|— 
Let not the meek and lowly despair: heaven will 
supply them with noble inducements to virtue.’ 


YOUTHFUL EFFORTS. 


Some ofthe greatest intellectual efforts which 
the world has ever seen, have been put forward 
at a compatatively early age. Pope wrote his 
Essay on Criticism when he was only about 
twenty years of age. Pascal at twenty three 
demonstrated the phenomena of the gravity of 
the air. Atthe same age Calvin wrote his in- 
stitutes. And Euler, at thirty two or thirty 
three,gained with Maclaurin and D. Bernouilli, 
the prize of the academy of Paris, for his trea- 
tise on the nature of tides. These are a few 
only of the instances of youthful greatness which 
might be adduced. Facts of this kind show the 
importance of beginning early, whether in intel- 
lectual or moral cultivation, alike from the pros- 
pect that even at this period, signal service may 
be rendered to the cause of learning or religion, 
and from a possibility that youth is all the time 
in which Providence designs that the achieve- 
ment shall be made, if made at all. 


OBJECT OF SCIENCE. 


The object of science, whether it refer to mat- 
ter or to mind, is simply te ascertain facts, and 
to trace their relations t6 eachother. The pow- 
ers which regulate these relations, are entirely 
hidden from us in our present imperfect state 
of being; and, by yrasping at principles which 
are beyond our reach, we leave that path of in- 
quiry which alone is adapted to our limited fa- 
culties, and involve ourselves in error, perplex- 
ity, and darkness. gt is humbling to the pride 
of human reason, but it is not he lem true, that 
the highest acquirement ever made by the most 
exalted genius of man, has been only to trace a 
part, oh a very small part, of that order which 
the Deity has established in his works. When 
we endeavor to pry into the causes of this or- 
der, we perceive the operation of powers which 
lie far beyond the reach of our limited faculties. 
They who have made the highest advances in 
true science, will be the first to confess how Jim- 
ited these faculties are, and how small a part 
we can comprehend of the ways of the almighty 
Creator. They will be the first to acknowledge, 
that the highest acquirement of human wisdom, 
is to advance to that line which is its legitimate 
boundary, and there,contemplating the wondrous 
field which lies beyond it,éo bend in humble ador- 
ation before'a wisdom which it cannot fathom, 
and a power which it cannot comprehend. 
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| And when the sun sprang gloriously, The following, among many other Works of merit, 
And freely up a hill or river : Are offered for sale, by 


Were catching up on wave or tree JOHN J. HARROD; 


The arrows from his subtle quiver— 
I say a voice has thrill’d me aie BOOK AGENT OF METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH, Viz: 


Heard on the still and rushing light, Family and Pulpit Quarto Bibles, assorted, from $2 to $10 00 
Or creeping from the silent glen of Salvation, 50 
PINS Evidences of Christianity, by Alexander Watson, Jenyns, 
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On the wet grass my fever’d brow, 1 25 
: And pouring forth the earliest Watson’s Life of Wesley, me - - 63 
First prayer with which I learn’d to bow, » 2 vols. 8 vo. 
oO - 
POETRY. Upon me by-past Choe Dicipine pr 
mt — pon me as in Dy-past years, Methodist Protestant Church Discipline, per dozen, 

WHAT THOU KNOWEST NOT NOW THOU SHALT/ Of my ungovernable tears, Se = ees 0 @2 
KNOW HEREAFTER. Have risen up—the gay the wild— Do. do. do. ool gilt ext. $9 00 1 00 
ild.?’ Do. do. 0. Oo. super extra, $14 00 1 50 
There is a secret in the ways of God very cule. gilt flap or strap, 2 00 
With his own children, which none others know, sa _— ae Ae. do. super extra, silver lock, 9 25 

That swee‘*ens all he does; and if such peace, Do. do. do. plain calf, 0 

While under his afflicting hand we find, The Itinerant Ministers and Preachers of the Methodist | *Do- do. do. _ calf gilt, 0 


What will it be to see him as he is, 

And pass the reach of all that now disturbs 
The tranquil soul's repose? To contemplate, 
In retr@spect unclouded, all the means 

By which his wisdom has prepared his saints 
For the vast weight of glory which remains! 
Cure their affliction, if my Father bids, 

And be my frowning friend. A friend that frowns 
Is better than a smiling enemy. 

We welcome clouds that bring the farmer rain, 
Though they the prospect blacken round, 


do. do. do. morrocco, flap and strap, 
Protestant Church, generally, are authorized Agents for | The Works of the Rev. John Wesley, in 10 gols. 8 vo. 


. Dr. Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, 2 vols¥8 vo. 
this Paper and the sale of Books published under the ar-| tronter’s Sarced 2 v0. 
rangements of the General Convention. Also the follow- | Dr. Brown’s why get gd of the Human Mind, 2 vols, 8vo. 

. Greca Majora, 2 vols. - 

ing persons:— Clark’s Homer, 2 do. - - 
Professor Silliman’s Chemistry, 2 vols. plates, - 
Webster’ Octavo Dictionary, - - 
Turner’s Chemistry, 3d edition, - 


MARYLAND. KENTUCKY. 
Chestertown, W. S. Greenwood. |Bowling Green, James D. Hines. 
New Market, Fred county, Hopkinsville, O. Wilkinson, —¢ | Bell’s Anatomy, 2 vols. 8vo. - - 

Ai Barney, NORTH CAROLINA. Paris on Diet ° > 
Centreville, Cant. N.N. Meeds. | Mfount Prospect, Exhum Lewis, | Halstead on Dyspepsia, 


Westminster, Frederick county, | f{illsborough, R. L. Cook. Pocket Testaments, fine, - - 
Jacob Reese. 


And shade the beauties of the opening year, 


That, by their stores enriched, the earth may yield 
A fruitful summer and a plenteous crop. Swaine. 


BETTER MOMENTS. 


My mother’s voice! how often creeps 
[ts cadence on my lonely hours! 
Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 

Or dew to the unconscious flowers. 
I can forget her melting prayer 

While leaping pulses madly fly, 
But in the still unbroken air 

Her gentle tone comes stealing by, 
And years and sin, and manhood flee, 
And leave me at my mother’s knee. 


The book of nature, and the print 
Of beauty on the whispering sea, 
Give aye to me some lineament 
Of what I have been taught to be. 
. My heart 1s harder, and perhaps 
My manliness hath drunk up tears, 
And there’s a mildew in the lapse 
Of a few miserable years; 
But nature’s book is even yet 
With all my mothers blessings writ. 


I have been out at even-tide, 
Beneath a moon‘light sky of spring, 
When earth was garnished like a bride, 
And night had on her silver wing— 
When bursting leaves and diamond grass, 
And waters leaping to the light, 
And all that makes the pulses pass 


With wilder fleetness throng’d the night— 


When all was beauty—then have I 
With friends on whom my love is flung 
Like myrrh on winds of graby, 
Gazed up where evening’s lamp is hung. 
And when the beautiful spirit there 
Flung over me its golden chain, 
My mother’s voice came on the air 
Like the light dropping of the rain; 
And resting on some silver star, 
The spirit of a bended knee, 
I’ve pour’d her low and fervent prayer 
That our eternity might be 
To rise in heaven like stars at night, 
And tread a living path of light! 


I have been on the dewy hills 
When night was stealing from the dawn, 
And mist was on the waking rills, 
And tints were delicately drawn 
In the grey east— when birds were waking 
With a low murmur in the trees, 
And melody by fits was breaking 
Upon the whisper,of the breeze. 
And this when I was forth, perchance, 
As a worn reveller from the dance. 
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ey to the Questions in Adams’ Ge hy, 25 cts. doz. 

Williams? Bible Class Exercises, 

The New and Most Complete Selection of Camp and Prayer Meet- 

ing Hymns, Harrod’s Collection, 37 1-2 cts.—per doz. 


Orders executed for Books generally, and at the lowest 
prices,—liberal discount from retail prices. "4 
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